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Car.;^uG ClifUitG aid wGvalopii'.ent Studies 
Their tolications for Four Year Ciiurch delated Colleges 



hrtaur Y. Chickering 

Prod Get oil Stuceut Peveloprient in Snail Colleges 
Coir.ir.ittee on Fesoarch and Development 



Council for the Ad.vancem;ent of Small Colleges 



“Campus Climates and Development Studies - Their Implications for Four Year 



Church delated Golleges.'’ I suppose the m.ost striking thing about that 

title is its monumental pretentiousness, a fact that escaped me when I blithely, 

indeed eagerly, agreed to speak about it. But as the time to produce inexorably 

arrived, as my last grain of procrastination dropped to the bottom of the glass, 

and as my terror escelted, the pretentiousness became all too clear. Yet in re- 

% 

viewing the literature I have been reassured. There are findings of relevance to 
our problems. There are propositions which receive substantial support. In the 
interests of clarity and succinctness I've stated these propositions rather baldly, 
Those c'ualif y ii g exaressions like “tend to", “for the most part ', “under normal 



circum.stances“, with which we are prone to hedge our bets and cover our rear, have 
been dropped. One effect may be an exaggerated implication of conviction and 



dogmatiomj ^j'ou are, therefore, advised to insert your oi^n qualifying pnrascs 
where it seems appropriate. Such insertions will move any of these propositions 



-oser to accuracy. 



Fronosltion 1 - Student development in college occurs in seven major areas: 
Development of Competence, (b) Management of Emotions, (c) Development of 
Autonomy, (d) Freeing of Interpersonal Relationships, (e) Development of Purpose, 



1, Given at “A Workshop in Coordination and integration of Student Personnel 
and Academic Programs in the Liberal Arts College." These comraents were prepared 
in the context of the Project on Student Development in Small Colleges, supported 
by hihl-I grant # rE 01929-02. 
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(f) DavciopiUviin-;: Icontiey, (^) Duvalopr.ant of Integrity. 

You v:iil recognise that not all these terms are original. I V 7 ill briefly 
elaborate aspects of four as a contoKt for discussion of institutional impact; 
Competence, Autonomy, Freeing of Interpersonal Relationships, identity. 

Competence is a pitchfork with three tines, interpersonal competence, 
physical and manual skills, and intellectual competence. Some tasks require 
only one kind of competence; others require a mixture. But you can’t pitch 
much hay without a handle and the handle is what R. W. Hiite Calls ''sense of 
competence " 3 the confidence one has in his ability to accomplish V7hat he sets 
out to do. (63, p. 54) Of course one’s sense of competence is related to the 
reality of one’s com.perences ; yet the productivity and effectiveness achieved 
with a given level of ability varies greatly with one’s feelings about and 
orientations toward, the levels of competence attained. Intellectual competence 
is that aspect of developraent to v/hica the major efforts of most colleges are 
devoted. TCithout fail, college objectives concern the development intellectual 
skills and the acquisition of information. We shall therefore, take this aspect 
of Competence, along with sense of competence, as one point of focus in further 
discussion. 

The Development of Autonomy involves the development of em.otional inde— 
pmndei^ce, of instrumental independence, and the recognition of interdependence. 
To be emotionally independent is to be free from continual and pressing needs 
for reassurance, affection, or approval. Instrumental independence has two 
major components, the ability to carry on activities and to cope with probleiiis 

without seeking help, and the abilit}?- to be mobile in relation to one’s own 

needs and desires. "Ilature dependence" (19) or recognition and acceptance of 
? 

"interdependence” (64) is the capstone of autonomy. As interdependencies ■ 
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ar«i recoj^niiiGd j bouiidariGo oi pGrsop.cil choice aic seen iTiOre clecrly ai*.d one 
can become an a^^nt for oneself s one's particular existence can be carved out 

of the lar^jCr context of one's life. 

The "Treein^x of Interpersonal Relationships" is also hliite's term. He 
says, "under reasonably favorable circumstances the natural grovjth of person- 
ality moves in the direction of huiiian relationships that are less anxious, 
less defensive, less burdened by inappropriate past reactions, raore friendly, 
more spontaneous, more vjarm, more respectful." (62) Such development involves 
an increasing tolerance for a wider range of persons; tolerance not only in 
the sense of "putting up with", out also in the sense of not being upsuu by e.:po 
sures that earlier caused distress. Ideally this tolerance develops not through 
increased resistance and immunization, but through an increasing capacity to respond 
to persons in their ovTn right rather than with particular conventions or stereo- 



types. 



Identity is characterized by Erichson as "a feeling of being at home in 
one's own body, a sense of 'knovjing x^here one is going', and an inner assurea- 
ness of anticipated recognition from those who count." (18, p. US) Ine develop 
ment of identity is like learning to drive. Progress occurs in fits and starts 



and there is much x- 7 andering from one side of the road to anotner. but with 
experience and practice change occurs. The driver and the vehicle become acquainted, 
Pecular requirements for operation become knoxni. The driver comes to know nis 
own limits and those imposed by certain conditions. In time, snow, heavy traffic, 

occasional skids, and mechanical failures are encountered with assurance and with 
som,e ease. Finally driving becomes a pleasure, not a cho^.^o other J ‘ g 



can be attended to xdiile doing it. 
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An and a natnp’aor for suc’a devolopr.-.ent is provided by what Gardner 

Pdrphy calls ”huv.,an rhytht^" ( 39 , p?. 185, 136) which he illustrates by photic 
driving. If an individual sv^tdts hiu.seli to an instrut-.ent which ci^ts flashes 

at intervals, he itay reveal his ovm breaicing point, tne point 

1 fo^ e'-'a-rale, the number is 16, he rapidly 

rhythm induces a convulsion, ix, xOi. c..am?ic, 

-o thn- nunber of flashes is presented in the standard tirae 
lose consciousness as thit. numoL-r o^ 

interval. Seventeen and 15, however, are safe numbers for hiit. It is not 
until 32 or other multiples of 16 is reached that he breaks again, hike the 

r-a- hur,s or like the glass that shatters, we all probably nave our 

critical frequencies in a variety of areas. Xhe Development of Identity thus 
cen be seen as the process of .discovering «.at kinds of experiences, at what 
levels of intensity and frequency, we resonate with in either satisfying, safe, 

or self-destructive fashion. 

• j • •’-? -oi-nTTtr ci-^an^^e does occur in these areas during 

Tli 8 rcL is 0 vi.dQncG uiiwic o 

— = further fou.- year liberal arts colleges, including tnose 

the college years, xuitaei, j-oc- > ocii. 

TT foQte'^ such development, at least as 

with church affiliations, usually aim ro foste. suen v p 

1 • +-• oo Ti -1 fhpir cata'^o' 3 -s. So with these four major 

they describe their obaectives in uheir cata^o^s 

•■T.ii'.nr 'i c; the uotential impact of 
dimensions of development in mine we as.u, tua - - P 

n . ^ . o^o'qi- hetx-jeen institutional policies, practices, 

college? vJliat relationsnips e.wisu betx7 

and conditions, and development in these four areas?" 

v^oaositio n 2 - Impact increases as institutional objectives are clear and 

taken seriously, and as the diverse elements of the college and its program 

are internally consistent in the service of the objectives. 

Eddy, reporting his study of college influence on student character said, 

■^The potential of environment is measurably increased by a feeling of community. 

T • -It- Qnruld in common understanding and 

And that feeling appears to begin where it s.iould 

, ^ nfi n 143 144) Jacob's survey of 

acceptance of commonly snared goals. C- » 1 • » 
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i- 02 sarc;i concernins the affect of college on attitudes and values found little 
influence except at a few institutions where a distinctive cliirate prevailed. 

(2S, 1957) At the tin:c of Newcomb’s study in the late 1930 's Bennington was 
dominated by a liberal social and political outlook. Students whose attitudes 
changed were those who most identified with this dominant orientation. (41) 

And the follow-up study of these same students t'jenty five years later indicates 
that for most the change in attitudes has been sustained. (42) Figure 1 

illustrates this second proposition. 

(Insert Figure 1 about here) 

Of course it is not the sitiplc staterivent of objectives thau lias an impact. 

Every collese catalog contains such statements. Some speak frankly of nopes 
or aspirations. Others claim achieveraent of these ideal ends and for these 
consumer protection legislation would be appropriate. But where objectives are 
taken seriously, institutional impact is strengthened three ways. First, policies, 
programs, and practices tend toward greater internal consistency. Ifhen faculty 
members manning ubiquitous committees make decisions in terms of commonly shared 
and explicit institutional objectives then the various parts fit together with 
treater coherence and integration. The developmental impact of one element 

o 

less frequently runs counter to another. Second, clear objectives help students 
make more explicit their ovm reasons for attending the college and their o^ra 
purposes while there, and help them use time and energy more directly in the 
service of those objectives they value. Third, it is important to be explicit 
about objectives because they contain within them strong value commitments. 

No institution is without such commitments and often they are absorbed unwillingly 
by students and are learned as matters not to be questioned. At some institutions, 

for example, the work-success ethic, rugged individualism, personal achieveraent. 
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self-denial and future ti:ne orientation, or a puritan morality, are among 
the dominant values which are assumae and lert implicit, V7hich are nou 



questioned or made explicit. And at other institutions, a similar condition 
exists for such emergent values as sociability, a relativiuisuic moral 



attitude, conformity, or a hedonistic present-time orientation. 



Such unconscious learning tends to seal off these matters from conscious 
control and modification and thus leads to rigidity and dogmatism. Ifnen 
objectives are explicit and when the attendant values are overtly expressed, 
they can become the object of examination, disagreement, and challenge. 

Then the learning V 7 hich occurs makes for more conscious and flexible iuue- 
gration of these values witn. other coiaponents of personality and behavior. 

In tim.e another factor begins to operate. Because the objectives are 
those of "'the college’' they can be perceived as somewhat ouuside oj. ana 
beyond any particular student. On^ can thus identify with them and be 
missionarv about them; one’s own self-interest becomes tiea up V7ith their 



realization 'both by oneself and by others. Under such conditions campus 
visitors are exhorted to modify their own values and behavior and tne vir- 
tues of the institution in fostering the objectives are persuasively extolled, 
This leads to self -selection by prospective students and faculty members, 
and Eddy’s community of shared ideas and goals becomes a self-sustaining 
reality which operates with increasing force and subtlety. 

Pronosit ion 3 - Output is primarily determined ty input. 

Because of self-selections and because of varied admissions criteria. 



entering students differ greatly from college to college, and Figure 2 will 
recall some types V7e have all encountered. 

(Insert Figure 2 about here) 
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There is substantial diversity arr.ong student boaies in characteristics 
of iu^ortance to educational practice. In scholastic aptitucie, for example, 



ilcConnell and Heist report, •'•’The mean ACE total score for the 60,539 students 
the sample of 200 sc.iools was 104.4 with a suanaard deviauion ox — 7.1» 

Among the schools, the mean scores ranged from a low of 37.5 to a nigh or 
142.2.... ITaen converted to percentiles ... tne two extreme mean scores 
were equivalent to the first and ninety second percentiles . (34, pp. 232) 

Data from the Omnibus Personality Inventory (6) collected at the Center for 
Research and Development in Higher Education, in the context of our o\m Pro- 
ject on Student Development and in other studies, indicate large differences 
in attitude and personality characteristics among students in dii-ferent 
liberal arts colleges. On measures of social maturity, self-confidence, 
originality, intellectual interests, esthetic interests and sensitiviuy, 
nolitical and religious liberalism, inipulsivity, and personal integration, 
variation in pattern from college to college indicates cxearly the distinctive 

quality of particular student bodies. 

The first point, therefore, is the obvious one. Miether graduates from 

a narticular college are frequently Rhodes Scholars and vJoodrow Hilson 
Fellows, political activists or talkative liberal, conmitted religious leaders; 
artists, or scientists, depends in large measure upon the characterisuxcs 

of the students initially attracted and admitted. 

The second point is less obvious. It is clear that the impact of a 
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citizens*'. At A, students are self-controlled, self-confident, respectful 
of authority, uniiupulsive, conservative, and relatively lacking in origin- 
ality and social concern. At L, students are highly concerned aoout social 
issues, impulsive, rebellious toward authority, with a flair for the artistic 
said original. To become responsible independent citizens who can vzell serve 
a dcmocra.cy , students at A seem primarily to need awai^ening, ciiallenging, 
opening to experience; students at B need greater integration, organization, 
self-disciuline . To achieve the same objective at tnese two institutions 

recuires cuite different programs. 

Or consider the ’’development of intellectual interests and critical 
thinking ability” at institutions A and 3 where A students tend to be authori- 
tarian” and B students, ”anti-authoritarian”. According to research by Stern, 

’■'The typical authoritarian student preferred studying alone, since 
v 7 orking with others always meant a bull session in vzhich nothing definite 
was ever settled. He also preferred to study in the same place throughout 
the year, in a room that vjas neat and orderly and free from the distraction 
of the radio, television, or phonograph. He developed rigid time scnedules 
for studying, reading, and revievz, and relied heavily on formal study aids, 
teacher suggestions on outlining and notetaking, and rote memorization of 
significant facts to get himself through. Difficult reading materials were 
particularly frustrating to him, and he dealt v/i'th this problem by going lo 
the instructor or to better students for help. Theoretical discussions in 
class were another source of difficulty, and the authoritarian stxident most 

preferred a straightforc-zard exposition by the instructor to any other class- 
room activity. He prepared for the final examination by reviewing classroom 
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and reading notes and meiiiorizing the r.iain points. The only thing he liked 



about essays was getting then done.... 

’’The responses of the typical antiauthoritarian indicated that his place 
of study varied, as he alternated between satisfying his desire to be with 
people and isolating hinself as a defense against this need, nc enjoyed 
cooperative study because he liked other viewpoints, liked discussions, and 
because it gave him an opportunity to be with other people. He didn't 
care much where he studied as long as it was quiet. Readings challenged him 
and he sought out additional materials to improve his understanding. He 
liked it when the class discussed side issues and took notes of stimulating 



and challenging ideas that he, intended to explore later. He prepared for 
the final examination by trying to arrive at some sense of the course as 
a totality, and liked essa^’" assignments because they gave him a chance to 
work with ideas, to express himself, and to explore abstract concepts. 



( 54 ) 



Thus, the response of the authoritarian or the anti-authoritarian, to 
given patterns of curriculum, teaching, and evaluation \vill differ sharply. 

In summary, then, the developmental level at graduation depends largely 
uuon the uarticular characteristics students bring with them at entrance. 



I'hese characteristics influence the response of students to varying insti- 



tutional conditions and educational practices and also limits the amount and 



kinds of development that can be expected within a four-year period in a 



college setting. 



Figure 1 suggests four major areas of institutional policy and practice 



which must be coordinated for maximum impact: (a) curriculum, teaching. 
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anc evaluation; (b) i-e^idor.tial avranser.-.ants; (c) student-faculty rela- 
tionships; and (d) the student culture. Any institution has more tnan 

these four arrows in its ciuiver, but those are of t'.ajor importance and for 
now discussion will be restricted to them. We take them one at a time in 



tile order r,ientionecl. 

Pronosition 4/>. - vraen the curriculum is hishly structured V7ith few 



electives, when teachins is by lecture, and x^ien evaluation is infrequent 
and competitive, ability to memorise is fostered. Sense of Competence, 

Freeing of Interpersonal Relationships, and Development of Autonomy and Identity 



is not. 

Proposition 43 - Ifnen the curriculum provides for choice ano f lenioality 
of program, when teaching is by discussion, and when evaluation revolves 
frequent feedback concerning the substance of behavior and performance, the 
ability to analyse and to synthesise is fostered. Under such conditions 
Sense of Competence, Preeing of Interpersonal Relationships, and Development 



of Autonomy and identity is also fostei-cd. 

Thct two part proposition covers a lot of i.erritory. Curriculum or^jan 
ization, teaching practices, and evaluatior.al procedures are so systematically 
linked that the force of one element is difficult to disentangle from the 
force of the other two. Figures 3 and 4 illustrate two curricula: approaches, 
the unstructured, which takes the needs and interests of student as its 
basis for organization, and the tightly structured which takes the disciplines 
as its basis and where no student appears. Most colleges fall somewhere be- 
tween the two though probably closer to the structured than the unstructured. 
Row lets look at some of the research relevant to relationships between 



curriculum, teaching, and evaluation, and student development. 

(Insert Figures 3 and 4 about here) 
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Incalloctual cornGuancc coas not just happen. As Harlow points ouu, 
'•Thinhins docs not develop spontaneously as an e:q)ression of innate ability; 
it is the end result of a long learnins process.,.. The brain is essential 
to thought j but the untutored brain is not enoughs no raatter how good a 



brain it r.ay be. An untrained brain is sufricient for trial and errors 
f unable- through, behaviors but only training enables an individual to think 
in terras of ideas and concepts.'* (24, p. 6) It is clear from evidence 



already available that teaching practices in college produce different kinds 
of cognitive behavior and therefore are likely to foster different kinds 
of intellectual competence. The evidence concerning the dirferential effects 



of lectures versus discussion classes is now abundant and consistenu. In 



a nutshell, lectures are superior for the transmission of information, 
particularly information quite specific in nature (3) whicn does not run 



counter to beliefs already held. Discussion classes provoke more active 

thinking than lecture classes (4) and a number of experiments have demonstrated 

that active learning is more efficient than passive (36) . As McKeachie 
% 

observes, (35) ”if we are trying to achieve application, critical uhinking, 
or some of the higher level cognitive outcomes,... students should have an 
opportunity to practice application and critical diinking and to receive i.eed 



back on the results. Group discussion provides an opportunity to do tnis ... 
it permits presentation of a variety of problems enabling a numoer of people 



to gain experience in integrating facts, formulating hypotneses, amassing 
relevant evidence, and evaluating conclusions. In addition, when information 
encounters intellectual or emotional resistance, discussion holds the possibility 

of revealing the source of resistance so it can be examined and dealt with. 

And as Levin demonstrated, the presence of a group contributes to changes xn 
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Kotivatlou end attitudes, because it is often easier to effect change in a 



group than \7ith a single individual" (31) . 

The evaluational procedures used also influence cognitive behavior. As 
ilayhew observes, "If teachers base their grades on iieitorization of details, 
students will ner.orize the text. If students believe grades are based upon 



their ability to integrate and to apply principles, they will try to acquire 
such ability," (33, p. 225) 2arly research by Meyer (37) and by Terry (56), 
for example, suggested that the prospect of an essay exam led to study 
activities which emphasized the organization and interrelationships of facts 
and principles, where an upcoming multiple choice exam led to memorization. 

s 

And as Dressel observes in the context of Michigan State, "the seeming 
necessity of covering large raasses of matericil . . . leaves too little time for 
an}^ but the most able students to reflect on tLie meaning, interrelationship, 
and applicability of knowledge xvhich is being gained. The able student, too, 
often displays reluctance to think for himself, in part because the exercise 
of thought and judgement is time~ consuming and difficult and in part, no 
doubt, because he sees little evidence that such effort ■vrill yield returns 
in the currency of the academic realm. . . . The most discomforting finding 
was the total inability of some students to engage in a pattern of reasoning 
or even to realize that this was possible .... Much as V7e continue to be 
disturbed about these findings, x>7e cannot feel that the Dlame rests entirely 
on the students. It x^'as evident that for many ... the task of thinking 

through to an answer, rather than recalling one, v?as a novel experience." 

(14, p. 199, 202) 
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PwOsGurcii concerr.iu 3 studGnt—ccr^uBrcd tCctCiiing is eIso rGlGvant riGrs, 
and is-Gur?.riad up by McICcachie as follows: “In elevan studios (or student— 

centered teaching)* significant difrerences in ability to apply concepts, 
in attitudes, in r'otivation, or in group tiierioership si^ills have been found 



between discussion techniques emphasising freer student participation compared 
^. 72 . rh discussion with greater instructor cioniinance. in 10 of these the dio.— 



ferences favored the more student-centered method.... 



“In short, the choice of instructor-dominated versus student-centered 



discussion teenniques appears to depene upon one s goals. The more nignly 

one va.lues outcomes going beyond acquisition of knov7ledge, the miore likely 

\ 

that student-centered methods will be preferred.*' (35, p. 1140) 

Sense of Competence also may be sharply affected. Most to the point 
are the studies of Thistletnwaite . iie reports that Increase in level of 
aspiration (motivation to seek advanced degrees) was associated with; (a) 



strong faculty press for enthusiasm, humanism, affiliation, independence, 
achievement, and supportiveness; (b) vzeak faculty press for compliance; 
and (c) strong student press for estlieticisriU “ (57, p. 313) 

*’ Colleges outstandingly successful in encouraging undergraduates to gei_ 
the doctorate in humanistic fields are characterized by (a) excellent social 
science faculty and resources, (b) fle::ible, or somevjnat unstructured 
curriculum, (c) energy and controversiality 01 instruction, ana (d) inior— 
mality and warmth of student-faculty contacts." (53) 

The results of Davis* nationwide study are congruent with This tierhwaite s 
findings. Davis found that high prestige, intellectually elite colleges 

significantly under-produced future scientists when the talent and the inter— 



of their entering students were taken into account. The encouragement 
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of a faculty ineinber lad students to pursue further work in science, but 
faculty members rarely encouraged any but their A students. Since grades 
frequently were distributed according to a rough normal curve, many students 
in these colleges received 3's and C’s even though they were ariiong the top 
ten percent on any national measure of scientific aptitude or achievement. 
(12) Thus the consequence of this competitive grading was a reduction in 



student self-esteem and a lowering of career aspirations. 

Research by Atkinson and Litwin concerning the differential effects 
of negative and positive motives reveals the extent to V7hich such lowered 
self-esteem and highly competitive grading practices can become a vicious 
circle. They found that men students who were high in anxiety about tests 
more frequentl^^ completed examinations first and did more poorly on the exam 
than in their general course work. Students with positive motivation, in 
this case high, ‘'need achievement‘% tended to stay in the examination room 



longer. (2) 



So much for research relevant to relationships between patterns of 
curriculum, teaching and evaluation, and the development of intellectual 
competence and sense of competence. The findings so far suggest fairly clear 



lines of force associated with various practices. 



Development of Autonomy is also influenced. Snyder, from the perspective 
of his work at M.I.T., says: '‘The student goes to lecture and hears from 

his professor that the course is exciting. Much independent thought 

will be demanded. He is urged to think about the subject, reflect on what 
he reads, and develop the habit of skepticism. The first quiz, in the student’s 

eyes, calls for the playback of a' large number of discrete facts. The 
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r.' 3 S 3 a 2'2 that so:?.e students haar is that reflection of original tnought is 
for the birds and that ruemorization vjill get the A. Some possible student 
responses to such dissonance include alienation ^ cynicism about the aca- 
demic enterprise, a determination to play the academic game with shrewd- 
ness, or conformity to the tash of getting grades.'' (53, p. 351) hone of 
these potential responses is likely to foster Autonomy, fuid such responses 
are mnde. A study of men who do well academically, conducted by Black at 
the Counseling and Testing Center at Stanford, found the iiiost salient 'trait 
to be "cooperativeness", which included the tendency to be helpful, moderate, 
resuectful, appreciative, sympatnetic, ana sensi'tive. ulack observes thau 
such traits are more characteristic of V70men than of men in our culture and 
thus may account for the fact that while men constitute seventy percent of 
the undergraduates at Stanford the^^ consitute only fifty-seven percent of 
the Dean's List. (3S, p. 3) 

Thus, when the curriculum, speemes what snalx oe suuaied, when learning 
involves memorization of information designated as important by the teacher, 
and when grades depend upon, conformity and cooperativeness within this 

system, then Autonomy is not fostered. 

Closely associated with the Development or Autonomy is tne Development 
of Identity. Three basic conditions foster such developm.ent : (a) varied 

direct experiences and roles j (b) meaningful achievement; and (c) relative 
freedom from a'nxiety and pressure (iS, 49 )• Most of us are familiar with 

the typical student responses to limited arenas for acnievemenc anc. explor- 
ation combined wi'th competitive pressures. We see the frequent and pre- 
mature settling on one style of life, a single frame of reference, as the 
focal uoint for self -organization and self-esteem, as the core of one's 
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being. We see the beats, the grinds, the jocks, the party boys, the hippies. 
However, xve can also see, in some settings where opportunities are many and 
varied and where competitive pressures are less, students who range more 
widely, xHio can try on various styles, assume varied roles, and through- 
out, be less tenacious and totalistic in their investments. Freedman sees 



no evidence that grading helps people lead the good life and argues that 
the grading system discourages the development of intrinsic and lasting 



intellectual interests and self-definition in general. His assertion is 



substantiated by Hoyt and Heath. Studies reviewed by Hoyt shovzed no rela- 



tionships between grades and the adult achievement of businessmen, physicians, 
scientists, engineers or teachers. He further reports that ’’studies in 



miscellaneous occupations and in non-occupational areas are consistent in 



showing little or no relationshin betX'/een academic success and various 



criteria of adult performance.” (26) Heath reports that, ’’persistent 



academic pressure punctuated by the ever recurring examinations and papers 
forces a student into an • increasing!;/ auto-centric existence.” (25, p. 27) 



Herhiips Riesm.an puts it best when he says, ’’Leading from strength m.ay rob 



the students of the possibility of discovering other areas in xHiich they 



may not be so well-equipped, but xvhich may nevertheless be more relevant 
for them as they slox/ly grow.” (46, p. 1S2) 



Heaningful work can provide a counterbalance for totalistic adoption 
of a particular role. Yet students testify to the meaninglessness of college 

x-/ork. The scent conference on student stress (52) v/hich impelled the notion 
of relevance onto tlie educational scene is only one of many pieces of evidence. 

Observation of ’’free universities” and student taught courses indicates that 



when students develop courses and programs of study for themselves, the 
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subject matter, the role of the teacher, and the learning activities pursuea, 
depart markedly from those of the typically organised curriculum, lecture, 



and examination. 



me rreeing of Interpersonal Relationships is also affected. Freedman 
sees a connection between competitive climates and the sense of isolation 



on some campuses. ‘Sanford explains the dynamic nicely. Observing Stanford 
students, he reports that "among the men students at Stanford today there 

are virtually no friendships The thing that I was impressed by . . . was 

that these boys could not really be friends with each other because they 

could not reveal themselves to each other enougn to establish an intiiuate 

relationship. In that situation, they saw each other as everything else 
except friends — as competitors, as people who could be manipulated, who 
could iimke one feel big or make one feel little ~ as everything except ' 
genuine objects of human relationship. So they had to put on an act all 
fine time, even with ... their fraternity brothers and rootmiates. There was 
always the possibility that this guy would get something on them that wouid' 
somehow be harmful in the general race that they were all running togetner 
As a matter of fact I think that the early marriages in college are largely 
a result of this. The boys can't really be intimate with each other. The 
only person they can find will listen while they reveal their softer sides 

is one of the girls . A friendship will develop with her and this will be 

mistaken for a romance, and marriage will follow.... The Eliiflg I sau uo 
Stanford and at other high-pressure places ... is that the idea of the college 
as a moratorium where people have a few years to discover themselves and to 

learn how to relate to other people ... is being given up. Instead the whole 
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,d beluc treated as a kind of training program or a business entei 



nrisc ... wkich is likely 'co be quite camap^ing both to the development of 
our people and to their mental health.'’ (48, pp. 21, 22) 



So much for curriculirm, teaching, and evaluation. The relationships of 
various patterns of practices to Intellectual Competence and Sense of Compe- 
tence, to -Development of Autonor^’ and Identity, and to the freeing of Inter- 
personal -Relationships seem clear and forceful. 

i. 



?rOT)Osit:ion 5 - XosiQai>.ce hall settings foster or inhibit Development 
of Competence, Antonot:.y, Identity, and the Freeing of Interpersonal Rela- 
tionships, depending upon the diversity of bacicgrounds and attitudes among 
the residents, the opportunities for significant interchange, the existence 
of shared intellectual pursuits and interests, and the degree to which the 
unit becomes a meaningful culture or reference group for its members. 

-Dcvelopvficnt in the residence hall setting stems from two major sources, 
(a) close friendships and accompanying bull sessions; and (b) the general 
values and attitudes carried by the house as a cultural entity. It Goes not 
surprise us when Dressel and Lehman say, ”The most significant reported ex- 



perience in the collegiate lives of these Olichigan State University) stu- 
dents V 7 as their association with different personalities in tneir living 
unit. The analysis of interview and questionnaire data suggested thau dis- 



cussions and bull sessions were a potent factor in shaping the attitudes and’ 
values of these students.'' (13) 

An example of what can occur is given by Robert Lnsite, who describes tne 
following incident for a student he called Hale: "It was curing his i.i.esh- 

man year that Rale came to his decision to be a doctor.... Across the hall 
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in tlva dornritory lived a studont wlio enjoyed argument. Hale also enjoyed 

ar^uireii'c and 'ne particularly lilce delating v?ith this neighbor who was alx-rays 

*» 



reasonable and therefore did not irritate him and throw him into stubborn 



•ativisn. Hale reports ’One night for some reason or other ... he decided. 



he got it into his mind, that i should oe a aoci-or insi-caG. or gOj.i.i.g iitto 



idvsrtising. And so he started to argue, with me about it and vzhen morning 



came I agreed that he was right. He did a very logical, very thorough job 



on me, and so I went down the next day and I changed my field of concentration 



to biology. Then I called up my family and told them vjhat I’d decided, which 
they didn’t like.’ (62) 



How, obviously, not all career decisions are m.ade in suen fashion, but 



it is clear that such discussions have significant im^pact. Indeed Ivallace, 
on the basis of his study of student culture suggests thac tne main criueria 



of ... friendship selection and the main influence of ti.ie resulting friend- 



shins may not be on attitudes relevant to ... lire as a student, but rather 



on -those ... larger and often more, burning problems of developing an orienta- 
tion to life in general, problems of becoming an adult in an adult wo a. Id, 

problems in short, of life cycle ...“ (61, p. 114) 

Farnsworth, commenting on sonie still unpuDlished researen, indicates 
that ”in dormitories the sexual behavior of students varies tremendously 



according to the degree of aggressiveness sho^icn by the popular girls. One 
aggressive girl can auite definitely change the sexual behavior Oi. several 

girls in the group . If there are three or four girls in a given entry who 
are the prestige girls and who have nigh stancards, they can cause otneis 

to hold onto the ideals with which they catie to college in the first place.” 



(20, p. 72) 










X'c is also clear eocl: fror. recearca anc rror^ our ovtu experiences that 



soiae colle^je houei-ng uirlrs develop quite diGtinetive characteristics* 
"subcultures''' in the jc.rgon the social scientist, which aujy persist 
at lenc--’th and be resistant to change. Ihe evidence also indicates that 
these different sub-cultures have an influence. I'or exartple, Vreeland and 
didweil, nuo studied harvard houses, found that ’'V7hen peer involvement is 
high, house effects upon student value and attitude change are marked.*', 

icicate that the affective climate of the House is the central mechanism 
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of change. (50, pp. 247-243) 



Such research suggests the powerful forces for development, or for its 
retardation, vyhich reside in residence hall settings. Developmnnt of 
Competence, of Autonomy, of Identity, and the Freeing of Interpersonal 
Relationships can be fostered or inhibited depending upon the conditions which 
urevaii. In another publication I have spelled out some of these relation- 
ships. (S) To mnnage residence hall conditions in developmentally productive 
ways is a complex and difficult thing, but there is little room to doubt 
the need for continued and informed attention to the task. 



Proposition # 6 - 71ien student-faculty interaction is frequent and 
friendly, and v/hen it occurs in diverse situations calling for varied roles. 



Development of Intellectual Competence and Sense of Coanetence, of Autonomy > 
and of Identity, is fostered. 

'i'Jallace * s study illustrates the potantial impact of student— faculty 
x'elat ionships on intellectual competence ane sense of compei.ence. acmiration 

of faculty members vyas associated with higher GPA's, and vyith spending less 
time on dates (ol, P. 163) He feund this relationship to be strongest 

for high aptitude students an.d for these students he also found that ''admiration 
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0^ faculty T»ov.'.l-arc5 ^o^liivaiy cfslactad jjrc.c*'jate ccaool acpli-ations . 

(ul, n. llo) I'liaaa i!lr*ci*af’y recall tloue of Davis r.cntioned earlier, v;here 
facul'cy encoura 3 er.\e:\>; vjas a major iaflaence for aoinc. on to graduate scaool. 
I’aictieta-raite, on t';a lacis of Ivis t.ulti-collese research, describes the 
teach.er who stimulatas gracuate study as follows: ’‘he does not see students 

only during office hours or by appointment; open displays of emotion are 
not likely to embarrass h*iut; studoniis need not wait to be called upon be- 
fore speahing in class; in talking with students he frequently refers to 
his colleagues by their first names; students do not feel obligated to 

address bin as ’professor’ or ‘eoctor’." (o'^> pp. lo5, lo9) 

Isther baushenbush reports an exchange V7ith a boy, which reveals the 



impact of a good teacher: 

”l!c said, ’Professor Anderson did everything for me. 
’’.rnat was bne icost important tning ne did lor you? 



’I:c taught ri.e to think. ’ 

'iraat does that mean? It is so easy to say.’ 



’Thinhiii" — how to take one step at a time to find out what you v;ant 
to ’-now — the wonderful enoerience of being able to do that. Ke dian’t 
answer Questions; he said, ’Iniat are the alternatives?’ but he ^helped you 
along — 'how let me say this alternative won’t go. hny nor? i-uid ne got 
you to work on every possibility, one alter anotner. 



She goes on to say, ’’About Christmas time that first year, perhaps 
three and a half months after he began studying in the new program, he came 
in to see 2-Ir. Anderson. He said, ’lAiat I have to know now is v/hether you 
think I have what it takes to go into medicine. I have to rjake up my mind 
now, because this is my last chance to get into the Golden Gloves competition.’ 
Ihat afternoon lie gave up boicing — a kind of certificate of commitment to 
try to study. By the end of the first year he had abandoned the idea tnat 
he would be a doctor, and decided he wanted to be a. tneoreuical chemist. 
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the Dovolopiiiont of Autonomy is disengagement from the 
parents, and as the first steps are taken, the support of non-parental adults 
as v:ell as peers is sought. This dynamic accounts for the isoliaation and 
idealisation of v;arm and sensitive teachers and other adults by young 
college students. Because of this, those adults v-’no are accessible and who 
are fully knovjn can have substantial impact whether they be cook, custodian, 
or collcK'’e nrofessor. With them, the actions and reactions nabitual with 
parents and other adults which were learned during childhood can be re- 
examined and alternative behaviors can be tested. In this fashion new modes 
of relationships- with persons in authority and with institutional expressions 
of authority can be developed. Thus a student can move from dependency or 
rebellious independence toward rela.tionships of mutual respect and regard 
where areas of interdependency are recognized within which living space for 
an autonomous c::istence can be built. By serving as examples of varied life 
styles and value orientations---such adults can also help foster development 
of identity. Through them students can perceive more clearly the satis- 
factions and frustra.tions which accompany varied patterns of vocation and 
avocation and varied relationships of marriage and family. In conversation 
with them students can clarify their own values and interests, their OTi^m 
notions of a satisfying existence, their o\<ra areas of consonance and 
ciLSsoricincG • 

There is substantial evidence concerning the impact of student-faculty 

relationships on variables relevant to the Development of Autonomy and 
Identity. Both Jacob (2S) and Eddy (lo) found "values" and "character 

development" to be influenced primarily by relationships x^ith individual 
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taachero who had suroas value coror.itr.cnts of their ovm and who ir.ade these 
clear. Wilson, at Antioch, found that courses and teachers “accounted 
for 41 nercent of new interests, tastes, and appreciai-ions aevelopea 



(65, p. 3) 

Raushenbush ties it all together beautifully. She says, "The ways in 
which teachers affect seriously the education of their students are many; 
but however the teachers function in the classroora, whatever their style, 
their subject, their way of talhing to the students or with them, what 
students remember, what reached the heart of their learning, what they 
cherished more than any other one thing, is the sense of shared experience 
wirh a teacher. They know the teacher is going through something when the 
stuaents are; the students speak of this when it is happening, and often 
afteiv 7 ard, for the sense of coraaunion lasts . Such teachers care about what 
becomes of their students, but their concern for their students is not 
limited by a wish to do something for them. There is important experience 
to be discovered, work to be done, a v 7 orld to function in; and the eauca- 
tion of the students, their growth to manhood, the personal enlargement 
education should bring, has a better chance of accomplishment if the teacner 
can foiW 7 ard the experience, reveal work to do, help them to find in study 

ways to function. . . . 

•‘In sometimes inarticulate and ungraceful language t^ey explained ^7hau 

teaching had done for them, 'Through contact with people, I learned to 

understand -myself more and to understand other people. And in dealings 
with a few instructors ... I began, you know, to look into myself and to 

find out what it was I was doing in school, and to me this is really some- 
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thing: bocause if by coining here and finding out what I’m here for, what 



[ want and what i want to do later on, X can get my bearings. Here you 
enow, I’ve been able to talh and not be on the defensive ~ not putting on 
rn act all the time. If I dorht know something I can come out and show my 



ignorance, and to me this has been a big help, because most of the time in 



high school and other courses at the University, I act my way through rather 
than learn huid it wasn’t until I got into personal contact with some 



of the instructors that I began to realize that learning was more than 
this, and learning was m.ore important than this...” (46, pp. 135, 136.) 

Of course, as Adelson (1) points out, a teacher may also serve as an 
”anti-model”; as a lodestar from which the student sails av:ay as fast as 



he can, saying to himself, ”UIiatever he is, I will not be; whatever he 



is for, I am against.” Figure 5 illustrates some of these lodestars whom 



we have all observed, at least on campuses other, than our own. Teachers 



who are such a force for revulsion also provoke development, and eacn of 



us must recognize that if we are a force at all, for some students the valence 
will be negative, not positive, but better that students encounter a sub- 
stantial being, than a calculating role player or an elusive' shadow. 

(Insert Figure 5 about here) 



Proposition # 7 - T'he student culture amplifies or attenuates the impacu 
of curriculum, teaching and evaluation, residence hall arrangements, and 
relationships V7i th faculty. 

The student culture defines for those who come into it the acceptable 



nodim; vivendi between student and institution. It sets the framewori.': within 



which a student builds a repertoire of attitudes and activities with whicn 
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ha responds to the opportunities and frustrations, the freedom and constraints. 
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the ideals and the disillusions, which the institution provides. It is the 



student culture which internrets to the newcomer the range of deviancies 



which the institution vjill tolerate and the likely consequences if one 



stens out of bounds. Further, the student culture may carry values and emphases ] 



of its ovm, distinct frora or in opposition to, those of the institution; or 



it may go beyond the faculty and administration in endorsing and acting on 
values to which the institution ascribes. Thus student culture has sub- 



stantial impact on student development. 



Its impact on the Development of intellectual Competence is well 

\ 

documented, hughes, Becker, and Geer (27) describe the ways in which student 
culture in raedical school influences not only how much x^ork V7ill be done 
but also which knowledge and skills will be given most attention and V7hich 



neglected. Studies of fraternities and sororities also reveal the strength 



of this force. Scott, for example, found that fraternity men valued inde- 



pendence, intellectuality, and creativity- less, and social skills and social 
status more, than their non— fraternity peers, and found that pledging and 
non— pledging freshmen moved in different directions throughout tueir a.resn— 
man year. (50) Similarly, Wallace found that membership in Greek-letter 



societies imparted a pox^erful dov7nx'7ard push to the orientation to achieve 
Iiigh grades. (01, p. SO) On the other hand, as btern^s studies have de- 
monstrated (54, 55) the student culture can also maintain a strong intellectual 

climate where readings, writings, and artistic products are valued and 
shared, and where ideas are the principle focus and substance of student 



conversations rather than the latest developments in heterosexual relation- 
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ships or the iv.ost recent or upcordiig athletic event. 



It is the student culture which principally; defines the appropriate 
responses to institutional autnority anc che accepuec niodes or interaction 



x;ith faculty iiienoers • Tnus it nay facilitate or Iniiit the Development of 



Autonomy, hliere friendship with a faculty meinber is seen as currying favor 
to receive higher grcidesj easy relationships where free exchange and mutuality 
of regard might grow are difficult to develop and sustain because the attendant 



jibes are too painful or the risks of rejection too great. ¥hen the culture 



maintains a conspiracy of silence and supports subversion of regulations, 



quiet deviation, and pla.ying it cool, those confrontations vjitn persons in 
authority and those cha.llenges to outdated rules and regulations whicn are 



necessary for both individual and institutional growtn do not occur. Or 



when the culture demands intransigent rebelliousness which precludes listening, 
reflection, or compromise, then impasses develop which fix both students and 



institution in anti-developmental positions. 

Student culture similarly effects the 'Development of identiuy. Identiuy 
is best fostered when one can range freely through varied situations and test 
varied responses to them, v/nen one can try differeiiu roles with varying 
degrees of commitment and investment, and when in so doing one receives clear 
feedback uncontaminated by tlie stereotypes of others and uncxouded oy one s 
own anxiety. But vjhere status is accorded to only/ a limited set of roies, 
be they athlete or intellectual, activist or addict, party boy or pre- 

professional, and when the range of situations for approved activity are 
limited, then Development of Identity suffers. Premature and totalistic 

investment in a single alternative, or passive non-investment, are frequent 
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resonances can be tested and through which a satisfying and productive sense 



of . seif can be built. 



The impact of student culture on the Freeing of Interpersonal Relation- 
ships is sufficiently clear to need little elaboration. VJhere une culture 



T) reduces j or assigns second class citizenship to, students or paruicular 
background, of particular talents, or particular inteiasts, values, or 



attitudes, then stereotypes are reinforced and opportunities to learn now 
to live and to woric with such persons are limitea. ihus the eegree of open- 
ness and flexibility which characterizes a pa.rticular student culture and 



the extent to which restrictive sub-cultures exist on a given campus, are 
factors of special significance for the Freeing of Interpersonal Relation- 



ships . 



So much for relationships between student development and fcur major 



aspects of the campus environment; curriculum, teaching, and evaluation. 



residence hall arrangements, student-faculty relationships, ana student 



culture. Seven propositions have been ofiered whicn to my mind receive 



reasonable research support and which are congruent with the experiences of 



many or us, 



implications 



hkiat are the implications of these seven propositions for four— year 

church-related colleges? Let’s take them in reverse order and consider what 

changes in customary practice might lead to increased errectiveness . I 
know there is substantial diversity among the institutions represented here. 



so I recognize that there are exceptations to some of my assumptions about 
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customary practices*' but as genaralizations I believe tliej?’ apply to most. 



Student Culture 

Student culture is difficult to manage. Yet when it is non-supporting 
of, or in opposition to, major institutional objectives action is necessary. 
Effective action is difficult because primary reliance mus't oe placed on 
indirect measures which operate in genera.1 fashion over a consioerable length 
of tirae. A foundation stone for influencing the student culture is the involve- 
ment of students as bonafide members of major faculty committees which are 
concerned with institutional practice and policy. Regular membership, with 
sufficient provision for continuit};', allows students to enpeiience the lull 
comnlexity of problems and enables tiier.i to ■ explain tnese compiexii,ies more 
fully to their peers, further, such membership calls attention to, and pulls 
interest toward, the prim;a.ry purposes of the institution and thus provides 
a counterbalance for 'the pulls of extracurricular and extra-college attractions. 
Students have participated in curriculum planning, in teacher and course 
evaluation, in revision of rules and regulations, in decisions about food 
services and their operation, and in deliberations concerning residence hall 
arrangements, in enough different college settings to demonstrate tne value 
of such involveir.ent . The experience ox most institutions is that. ui.i.dei. 
conditions of regular membership s'tudents are responsible and energeuj.c, 
the\' bring infopmation and insights which might have been missed and tney 
serve as sound mediators between tlie institution ana the stunenu culture. 

After such a practice has been in operation for a time, student— faculty 
task forces can be set up to deal with particular problems and a reservoir 

of student experience and competence is there to call on. 
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T>.e si:-.e a;-.d f.'.i sense of cor^nunity which characterize cany church- 

reiatcc collerjes offer a content v*ere greater student inuolveEcnt can yield 
.■ood dividends. O.t i.'.any cac.yuses relationships between tne student culture 
aud Ic-'Sdars, and the faculty and adpdnist ration, are benign and cooper- 

auive. I'ne sharp conflicts V 7 uich nave arisen frequently elsewhere have not 
yec developed at most church-related colleges. Neither have the tough pro- 
bler-s concerning se::, drinlcing, and drugs grovTn to such proportions that 
drastic action is needed. Ihus conditions are now propitious for the develop- 
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franeworlc for cooperative effort will oe ready. 

Of course direct action is also possible through new programs: 
tutorials, independent study, freshman sec.inars, intercession worKshops, all 
carpus discussion groups, flexible prograrcring, all have been introduced and 
have, given the intellectual clirate a shot in the arm. Experience suggests 
it is best to start building a modified student culture with the freshmen, 
and further, that it is important to begin as scon as, and if possible be 
are, they arrive on campus. Wallace's research and other studies suggest 
that substantial freshman change in response to the existing student culture 
occurs by the end of the first semester, and even during the first six weeks 
bun if an entering student is confronted with a now program and treated in 

-. ays which define him as something special then there is not only some 
insulation from the Impact of the old timers, but also he may maintain a 

different orientation long enouglit to influence the old patterns. j.4ost 
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enter college with high ideals and high cnpoctations . Sharp and 
quich cisiiiuGionn^ant is the fate of weny. If they ^cet creative pro- 
gratis which express the institutions' s investment in its o\-m prinary pur- 
poses, its concern to develop a more eeucative community, and its faith and 
assumption that they can meet the challenge, then enthusiastic response often 
occurs, and in the course of two or three years student culture nay oe signi- 
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Studsnt-faculty ralatioiiships ba more intrar.sisjsr.t than student 

culture. But most churcb-ralated colleges have a bead start in this area. 

First, they have long been primarily teaching institutions, ootn by eesign 

and by necessity. Second, there is frequently a high level of concern for 

the individual student and open espousal of values e^licitly stated. Thus, 

faculty motivation and institutional orientation are both favorable. Some 

institutions, however, as they increase in size, as federal funds for research 

become more readily available, as they are able to pay better salaries and 

attract persons with a large collection .of academic credentials, and as it 

becomes possible to aim for prestige rather than simple survival, are attempting 

to yoke the glamorous filly research to the old workhorse teacning. It 

seems clear from the c;cpetrence of institutions large and small that these 

two don’t pull together smoothly, and indeed often pull in contrary directions, 

leaving the institution immobilized if not torn apart. It seems to me the 

small church-related college should develop from its strength, teaching and 
concern for individual development, rather than from Its weakness, research, 

where most are ill equipped to compete successfully. Few can be two-event 
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r.'.a;:ir.:al c'avalopr.otit of tlat: area of ^ajor strongt’a and ex- 
"jarianca ia r.;oat ifV.aly to yialc a placa on tha tear.. X^attillo puts it 



r-’.-.'.f <'T‘^ tfais day i:raan tl,e teacair<‘; of under £;rae'uates has clearly taken 









‘con^ niece to reoearch and perlens third niece to research and service in 



univercitica, litoral arts collof^.es, including the church colleges, can wake 



an educational contrihution of the first order by givins priority to good 
teaching. ...In an age of higness and impersonality, the church college has 
at its disposal a viei:? of the worth and dignity of the individual which can 
give to undergraduate teaching an ingredient badly needed. '' (43, p. 59) 

i?ublic and wnolehearted a llsgiance to this orientation would attract 
students and would attract faculty newbers who want to work V 7 ith thew. And 
it would set the climate firmly in favor of working relationships between 
students and faculty members to foster student development. In such a con- 
tent students could go to faculty wer.ibers less annious about interrupting 
the '•■more important’’ activities of research and writing. Faculty aiembers 
in turii could respond Xv’ith greater sense of leisure and concern, and could 
wore often establish those relationships with students vjhich are clearly 



satisfying and productive. 



Residence Hall Arrangeirents 



The developwental potential and impact of residence hall settings has 
received little systematic attention. Ii church— related colleges gave some 
thought to relationships between the usual residence hall arrangements and 
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v.ouILc bG provicod nciw SwructiurGs and in renovation, and (b) 



r<-^ula tlono ^;onId boaot^e r.ore rxon^a^s- 



bn bull jeouion.'^ and inslivinual cia.iatea, intellectual snills arc 



sbarnened and new intor.nticn in accuired, values are clarified, stereo- 



typos are cnostioned and destroyed. Residence nail desi3n and tne regulations 



Rasosed can foster or innibit suen enenanges and can influence the range 



of persons with vdnow. such enchanges r.;ay occur, vrnen lounge space is available 



ball sessions can occur and rootraatas can study without direct interference. 



hlien a loan^^e r*ust be crossed to get to a roow; the possibilities of being 



captared by a not arguitent increase. A stn^.H increase in the square rootage 



of a lounge way yield a large increase in the nunber of groups or pairs that 
can be aceoratodated. Lounges with sowswhat broken space accm.raodate more 
^rouns Xvith less interference than tne sapiie space as an unin iierrup ted 
rectangle. Tlius attention co the sise, the design, and the locai.ion of 
lounges in residence halls can yierc cevelopmental divieends . 



Regulations also play a role. B.ules wliicn severely restrict visiting 
within and between houses may curtail opportunities for significant ex- 
change when the tine for it is ripe. Curfews and room checks may nip fruit- 



ful discussion and may generate reluctance to open up important areas oi. 
concern when one cannot look forward to pursuing them until some temporary 



resolution is achieved. Over-concern for maintaining silence or quiei. 



conditions may create an insistent fog wnica dampens ti:e free exchange and 
emotional expression that is part of any serious consideration of issues 
significa.nt to the person one is or that one tenLaiively might become. 

In short, regulations and housing design may create a condition where because 
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frui-cful e::chcnr,«^ is difficult to rxhicvc, f.t becomes 'iiot the t lung to do*’, 
or ct least gc-aerally not done. Dut with attention, conditions more develop- 



.taily propitious can be arranged. And the potential gains are great. 



enough to warrant such efforts . 



hirriculit:', 



Dosjite the irtportance oi; stueent-facultj' relationships ana residence 



hall arranaertents, for the church-related college the primary focus for con- 
cern must he its system of curriculun, teaching, and evaluation. This is 
particularly true for the Catholic colleges and for colleges serving the 
Septists, Lutherans, and other evangelical and fundamentalistic protestant 
denosinations . 'for them the need is urgent for two reasons. First, be- 
cause the balance of evidence suggests intellectual under-productivity relative 
to other .taerican colleges. Second, because the characteristics of students 
who seek out and are ad.v.itted to these institutions are such that prevailing 
practices are not the ones most likely to foster the development of higher 
order Intellectual Competence, the Development of .tatonomy, or the Freeing 
of Interpersonal Relationships. And further, when these institutions are 
staffed by their Ovjn or by similar grauaates a system of liiaited productivity 



is perpetuated. 

iNOw I realize that these are hard v?ords and I recognize that tnere are 

exceptions. But the weight of the general evidence seems clear. I can 

only be illustrative, not exhaustive, but if you are unfamiliar witn this 

literature I recoirmiend the suimnaries given by Trent (59) and Pattillo and 
hacAenzie (44) . Bach of these reflects somewhat the orientation of the 

author, but taken together they provide a comprehensive picture of the 
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relevant research. 

The relative lack of i'ctellectua,! productivity aiuong American Catholics 



is reflected by racings of college’s educational quality > proportions of 
Ph.D., proportions of scholarly and creative contributions in the arts, 
humanities, or sciences, or the expression of attitudes kno’Cvn to be associated 



^■Tith scholarliness . And the fund ^TTiCn Ucl listic Protestant sects follow 



closely after the Catholics. (11, 23, 29, 30, 47). Thistlethwaite (57) 

found flexibility of curriculum, and energy and controversiality of instruction 

to be positively related to hours of study, reflectiveness, breadth of inter- 



ests, and intellectual endeavor. Catholic colleges, nowever, espoused 
closeness of supervision and direct teaching wnicn iruLnimizeG controversy, 
and these factors were negatively related to the items mentioned above. 
Neel (40), found a Catholic faculty group to be act-oriented*' , aiming to 
give students the basic facts or a subject, compared to a non— Catholic 
faculty which was more "problem oriented"', aiming to stimulate thinking 
about problem areas in a subject. Our own research indicates that those 



conditions cited for the Catholic colleges also characterize our conser- 



vative Protestant institutions. (9) 



V/liat are the characteristics of the students who encounter this conven- 



tional orientation and its attendant teaching practices? Pressel admin- 



istered a battery of instruments to Michigan State students and found the 



Catholics as a group to be more stereotypic than ail others ana this was 

particularly true of parochial school graduates. And he found baptists 
to be highly similar. (15) Pan-7ell and Warren (21) studying National Merit 

Scholarship winners found those enrolled in Catholic colleges compared to 
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nhosi inrclioC in nil ofnnrs, no tn tl'.a cost snnerficial in tihsir perceptions, 
the least interastoa in abstract thought and the manipulation of loeas, ana 
the cost authoritarian. -Ind acain, the fir.dinss for the students enterins 
the conservative Protestaivt colleges in our 'froject are consistent with 

this picture. (S-O 

Such riudiups arc not attributable to variation in acadeniic aptiuude 
nor in social class because they still occur when such factors are taken 
into account. (10, 59) nor are they a simple function of religious faitn. 
Basically, they seem to stem from in-group cohesiveness and defensiveness 
which has fostered rigid and, restrictive norms for behavior and beliei, 
authoritarianism, feariulness of ambiguity and conflict, and thus lack of 
interest in complen and subtle idea.s. This is the basic dynamic posited by 
Trent and his oot. studies of students in colleges of different religious 
orientations offer solid and clear support. Those of you who are familiar 
with the recent Uanforth i-oundation Report (44) will note the remarkable 

QT that coiriDrchensive effort and tiie more 

icuXo.1T S'uuCiiBS TTiBUt-i-OriSCl S-bOV^- • 

AS one moves toward more liberal religious orientations or more nominal 
church affiliation, the picture changes. Swarthm.ore, Haverford, Grinnell, 
and Xenyo.'., for example, are among the top ranking institutions. Thus i 
want to reemphasise that the findings and the dynamic described here apply 
most forcefully to the Catholic and the fundam.entalistlc Protestant colleges, 
And we should also not forget the contribution of church related colleges to 
the service professions of medicine, ministry, and teacnlng (5, 32, 45) cS 

we focus on this other problem area. 
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iuo basic points concerning curriculuTaj teacr.ing, end evaluation for 
tbc churcVi related college are these ; (a) a required curriculura, inplemented 

by lectures aiid competitive evaluation proceaures fosters memorisai-ion oj. 



inf ormation in conformity to teacher expectations and requirements, ana inhibits 
the Development of Autonomy, Identity, and the Freeing of Interpersonal 
Delationships ; it docs not foster higner order critical Lniniving and 
problem solving abilities, (b) this pattern prevails in most church related 
colleges, (c) students who enter such institutions are not strongly interested 
in things intellectual and are already predisposed toward conformity and 
toward passive and uncritical acceptance of Uthe facts" as given by the teacher, 
(d) consequently, there is only livaited development of higher im-ellectual 
shills, and limited Development of Autonomy. Stereotyped attitudes and 



behaviors toward others are also little afiected. 



lie centrality of this problem requires that it receive autention. 



Despite the complexity of different patterns of curriculum, teaching, and 



evaluation, action is possible which can lead to fundamental improvements. 



Here we can only list briefly some changes which have ‘been viewed with sat- 



isfaction where tried: 



_ It has been recognised that sound resources for learning and oppor- 
tunities for developmentally useful experiences exist away irom the campus 
and that each institution does not have to provide the full range with its 



own limited resources, in response to tliis shift in tniiiKing, curricula 

have been modified to accommodate study abroad and at otner colleges in thxs 
country, Seace Corns service, \^orh in city sluins and witii i-iraeiican Indiai.s, 
•participation in comimanity development and cor.imunity action programs, and 



Lmilar activities. 
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- It liac baca rccojiiitaJ tliat not ail learning occurs in classes and 
that not all teaching nust be done by faculty nieiabers. Thus reading-periods, 
x*7eek-ciid conferences, intercession ser.rinars, student tauglit courses, inde- 
pendent study, and tutorials with persons outside the institution are no 
longer now or ra.dical notions. 

— The effectiveness of self observation xn improving peifoi.iTiance has 
been recognized. Consequently, sorae instxtutxons liave begun to use audio 
and video tape recordings of class sessions for subsequent review by the 
teacher alone or with a colleague or two_o as a wa^r to improve teaching-. 

- It has been recognized that evaluational procedures can be modifiea 
and that the traditional systera has within it room for considerable flexibility 

Cons equent ly : 

— Pass or fail grading has increased, especially for courses 
-outside the major'’’. 

— St'adents have been permitted to talce courses ana be exempt 
from any grade. 

— i'Jithin courses instructors have put substantial portions of 
Kork or. a simple pass-fail basis, or have let the grade derive from a linrLted 
sample of performarce while asking for other materials which are not subjected 

to grading of any fomm 

— Group oral exavus and group papers have been used to proraote 

cooperative rather than competitive effort. 

— Two answer sheets have been distributed with multiple caoxce 
exams. One is turned in at the end of the exam period. The Ouher is taken 

av?ay to be reviewed with books available and with the benefit of more time 
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for 'tliougliii. "‘.Tl'iCii til'iiG sGcoiici slioot is tiurnoci in naif cradit is given ror 
correct answers which were in error on the first sheet. 

— ■> vrne ther to take the final has been left to individual decision. 
■j-i'iiQ Gnd of the last weelc or classes each suneeiit rs tola o^ his grade 
uu to that point. He is told also what exazi scores would yield different 
<^rades. In the li<^ht of this infonaation each student decides whether or 
not to take the final. 

Students hs,ve been given problens and sample answers rerlecuing 

varied levels of performance. Hith these in hand they have graded uhemselves 



and other class members. 

Students have been asked to state tlieir owm purposes in taning 



a course 



to 



develop the criteria and measures by which successful per- 



formance would be assessed. 

This array of ideas "^obviously is not offered as a set of recommendations, 
but it does indicate som.e of the tnings which have been tried and suggests 
practices which would probably improve the effectiveness of most current 
systems. Because curriculur.ip teaching, and evaluation is so central, modi- 
fication must take place here before change in residence hall arrdng<smenus or 
student-faculty relationships is likely to have much effect, i'uid because 
the consequences of current practices seem so severe, change is indicated even 
if it is limited to some of the small steps described above. 

Chara cterist ics of Entrants 

Of course another way to foster the development of Intellectual Com- 
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of Autonomy, of identity. 
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to modify the ''mix’* amon.g 
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of these were reported to 
wiiile on sabbatical from 
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characteristics of. students entering different types of colleges is V7ell 



documented. For those colleges with a clear and well defined image, as is 



the case with most church related institutions, the result is a horaogeneous 



student body. In our thirteen college project for example, the means and 
standard chxdc'.'tiais on personality measures for Goddard and Shimer and for 



Brji^an and Messiah were such that overlap in the groups was insignificant, 
(9) I would argue that the impact of both these pairs of institutions 



V70uld be increased if each had some students of the other. To achieve 



greater diversity within the student body at tne same time that one maintains 

\ 

a clear and forceful institutional philosophy and purpose, is not easy. 



First, it requires careful and systematic recruitment with a resulting 
increase in cost per applicant. Second, it requires enough applicants so 
some selection is possible, and not all of us are in that position. But 



third, and most difficult, it requires the courage. to accept students who 
clearly deviate from the oattern which gives us greatest comfort, and it 



reauix*es supportive efforts for such students after tliey arrive, ho one 



likes to give himself the needle, but injection of a few antibodies of the 



right kind can lead to increased health and vigor. Of course, v/hen the 
antibody may make its presence felt for four years, we cannot be consoled 
wiua the thought tha.t ”it will only hurt for a minute". On tne other hand, 
v 7 e m;ay grovj enough ourselves so that that which initially!' gives pain comes 
to be felt as pleasure. 



The point is that 'the maior educative force for one student is another, 



±f Freein.'''; of interpersonal Relationships is to occur, and if Intellectual 



Competence, Autonomy, and Identity are to be maximally festered, greater 
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diversity than currently exists at ir.ost church related colleges is needed. 
Sir.'.oly raising the cut off points for college ooard scores X'7ill not foster 



rich and educative institutional climate, values, beliefs, intellectual 



sPyl0j and orientations tov7a.rd authority, must also receive atuenuion. 
Careful student selection, guidi.ed ty ciearly i-orirtulatee institutiona .1 pur*~ 
poses and thoughtful balancing of diverse characteristics is one of the best 



roads to iiaproved institutional effectiveness. 



0 1 a rltv of Ob jec tives 1 Leadersnip, and lui tiative 



By now it should be clear that explicit institutional objectives which 
are taken seriously, and a well inforiiied and soundly developed point of 
viev7 concerning educational practice and student developraent , are botn 
necessary if congruent fields of force are to oe generated. Buu to get all 
the institutional arrows pointed in roughl}^ tne same direction is no mean 
administrative task. To achieve it the small college presicieiit must not 
only be able to raise funds. lie must also have a coherent philosophy of 
education, administrative skill, and the ability to delegate authority. Men 
brought directly from the ministry or from business may be effective fund 
raisers but they are often deficient in these otiier qualirications . A usei.ul 



response to this condition is the inauguration of workshops and more frequent 
faculty meetings in which all members of the administration ana laculty 
are expected to participate, idien such meetings are devoted to the educa- 



tional process and to the strengths and weaknesses of various institutional 
components, considerable refreshment and growth can occur. vDcrile outside 
resource persons can be helpful, useful exchange can readily occui. without 



them. Interested faculty members can review the .literature and present 
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rclav-ac or ^;aloo:oJ r.aiorial3 vliich help :.ove thinking along. 

03 the faculty and ad;:.inistration can read relevant studies 
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v^tiurc*.! rei-L-ueu 
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share another characteristic which is a two 



eeged swore. It is, as Pattillo delightfully says, their '-responsiveness 
.... .1 (43 . 5 . 15) he attributes this "responsiveness’' to their 

rolctivcly oV,;c.ll ou3 I susyic; also is: is a function of the generally 

anthoritarlan dsarr.cteristics of faculty rcesssbers and administrators, and of 



.ong 



:anding practices and enpectations where decisions and prescriptions 
for bcliavior coue dot-m frort above. It is interesting to note that later in 
the Danforth Foundation report the second recommendation asks for "restructuring 



of administration". The writers say, ''he urge trustees and administrators to 



give serious thought to the advantages of a group leadership pattern in whicn 

the day-to-day worn of the president would be a^ore realistically definea 

I*'e realize that some presidents raay resist proposals for a more realistic 
sharing of authority and responsibility on tne grounds tnai. tn^-S would uend 
to weaken their position. I'his objection, it seems to us, is less telling 
than the deficiencies of the present form 01 organization. (43, pp. 52, 5o) 
Indeed such reorganization is necessary if intellectual ferment and widely 



shared participation in institutional inmrovement is to become indigenous. 

One useful step might be to ask some members of the Board to join witn 
m.er-bers of both admanistration and faculty in the consideration of institu- 
tional problems, particularly those which involve more than funding and 
finances. Hie survival of some sound church col?ueges is threatened by 
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nsigent Boards, and other Boards nave severely hampered creauive au- 



strative leadership which has generated energetic faculty suppotL,. ixo^e 
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. „ , ‘itlI v.’iii cil xnCiTGiioCc tlioiir 

'■ oiiit G'^fort 'iiivc-v^G soi.'g 

-.•.’.-V ... GL-icl tliG DroblGK'.s of thcir insti- 

sopVlsticacion ccncerr/xii;:' c.c.. <- . 

^ st’-crivG and faculty ioadarsliip anc initiative 

tution, \-ouxcv aoiiJ. 

would taeii less often be scuGxcued. 

. c 1--..-.-.^ r-* of adcririistrative personnel, 

■ ... ..t .'•‘■• vG chGn"'G of nearu, wx 

i^Uu clGI*lxltXo 

^ " ii structure and disposi- 
will not yield innediate results, ..^.no.it.r..^n s..uc 

tior. is as v.vaca a part of the racalty as of the aou-aaistrasio.i. A ...xena 

of rr:r.e, reccatiy roturt.ed to a conservative Protestant ccliese Hhich had 

oronght in a new president had this to say, "You know, this new president 

is really ready to -.tove. he's willing to- let things happen. Lut nobody 

T7i •" do cn^^tp-’‘nf'. I used to think we never die anytnmg 
on che faculty cu c.uy 

because the administration didn't let us. how you get a new idea and the 

administration says, 'Go ahead', and you can't get anyone to work on it." 

7 v,n-i- ■:-■!■' -b-:- fncultv and adr.iinistration vjas 

fly own experience in a wornsnou v/iuu L..au xcCuxl/ a 

, , • .,/! to'-ee hour sessions with all the 

instructive. The workshop cor^riseo. x.ixee, ui.^ce noui s 

faculty and administration. In the first session it became clear tnaC a major 

insti-tutional objective concerned the -preparation of students to deal 

, , Ararican society which x-jas per- 

effectively with, and to have an i.TipciC. Oxx, ziir^^i-icci 

In tbis discussion it x- 7 as 

ceivod as needing modification in ceiLu... ^.e.-... m . 

recognized that American society was essentially urban and suburban and was 
becoming -more so. Next, attention was turned to data concerning the back- 
grounds of the entering students which indicated that the parents of ninety 
Lrcent belonged to the denomination served by the college, that fifty percent 
had attended denominational secondary schools, and that most naa grovra up 
or. farms , or in small or medium sized towns . In the second session we 
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'ul.rcu”!! uo cccZrc^-ss t\:o quaaticua. Givan studoncs 

wic’ii j'.dj kind of oacl^r-ov-dp (a) ^.’knc nspacto of tko cur -rent prograr.! pre- 
pare srudenas i:o d^al cffoctlvoly witU and to have an impact on Aiaerican 
aoclety?, and (h) nhat changes or new proGritas niaht increase institutional 
effectiveness in t^iis reiard. I use the work ''attonoted” advisedly because 
starting discusaion and getting it to run reminded me of my 1946 Jeep on 
a thirty below zero morning. The participants seemed simply unable or un- 
X'^iiling to examine the institution an reaataon to tne ieeas or concern, and 
similarly unable to generate any nev; ideas for action. In tne third sessK 
the folioX‘ 7 ing -morning, a brilliant ex-mnnister from a related denomination, 
lately turned Dean and novj with a state university, gave an impassioned 
speech in which he revicxvcd tne proolem and suggested that tne instit'ution 
send stucicnts fo-r a period to live x- 7 ith families of tne denomination in 
b'ew York or Philadelphia or b’ashingtoii. During this period they vjould study 
the city, undertake some kind of service work in it, and directly experience 
it for themselves. Doth the faculty and administration responded with great 
enthusiasm to these remarks and to the suggestion. During this last year a 
joint program was developed x-rith tne City College of i\ev7 Yoric x*7ith financial 
assistance under the Developing Colleges act. This summer tX'jenty students and 
a faculty member xxiii be spending six xveeks studying and living in hew York 
and academic credit x-7ill be granted for the experience. It is X'7orth noting 
that despite the initial enthusiasm, of faculty and administration txvo years 

passed before action V7as taken. And it is probably also significant that 
the fac-alty member x/iio helped develop the program and xvho is going x-jith the 

students to hexv York is the one xdno comiiiented to me about the passivity of 
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.:o-,r •: r.-.^-.-.;ior. ;:.is r.o; ;o siy.i-’lcs;-.!: cV.2nso= can't occur. 

t;-,it.:c acw ttc:/ran it at tf.50rtc.at c.aaitlon to fac colloac and I sus- 



- 4 , - • . r. 4. » ' •'Tr t"'lG "XOUnd f?OT QdCiiclOTlGX 

T5cct ic uill tas- - 

4i 

cttortt. -tt •t.ota t;:r.t vraila tto dacuity could not j;ccci-ata the rath.er siiaple 



icua, it could rcjpo.vd cr.thutiaoticaliy to it fhen od'.orted by at adfired 
authority or sitilar tach^srouud. ..ut alto note, however, that it took the 



, 4 • „ .4 . frcsii Sror.i a yec.r ax?ay, to 

'■yu'Sci and encr:;v gj a r.'.oro auvctrL.t.it.ouvo ...t-4.44y<-_ ^ .....t-ow .4-^. j 

if *" 



convert tha idea into a ptoetavt and to carry it out. 

It it ouioerionoes such at this vjhlch sugnest to t.e that soxethins oe- 

yond r4oro widespread aele-araon o.. aa4.ao^a..,y c.t. ^espoa.o-oi..^... y 

. 1 - - •'-■*-1 t'iO-'-TT*' i-' ^ cTGiiscd 0'^f 0cti-VGiiv3SS is to 

if institutional cnange an can &er.Vh.ne _.rCi.CcbGc. 

occur. Clear and vic^orous educational leadership rather tnan a simple 
laissez faire stance, is obviously necessary, but in addition it will 
probably also be necessary to undertake a program of faculuy aiveisxi-icauion 
similar to that needed for the student body, faculty selection is, of course. 



- 4 .4 f e-*f- -4' ^ n -r'l ■** pp ■'’’nd iuTo 1 emen t a 1 1 on or insuxtu 
the most important venicj.e ror tne ructinuetru.nce .a.ci 



tional purposes, and faculty appointed t.ust be synipatnetic wilU tnose pur- 
noses. fat diversity of orientation concerning means, diversity of educa- 

if 

tional orientations, and diversity of backgrounds, can provide both the sti- 
:o new and irmprovec programs and the r^npower to plan and to carry them 



out. Again, as with students, an institution must be in a position to exercise 
Choice, and then careful balancing is necessary to preserve the basic 
institutional thrust and to guard against chaos. But it seems clear that 
adherence to a credal statement or general agreement with a particular 
--liv-^ious orientation, and/or appropriate acaderdc credentials are not sufii- 
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t criterin to assure a faculty ■svimlch will provide continued institutional 
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Di-c'cioi-.. "or thas, odditlor-ai diiuor.sioas of difforence cust 

;;olovr.iarit exercised. And for an 



ce considered end additxonai criwCi-^c. 

context of raoid social change, such 
i*nstitution to survive m ^*.e cuu-^u^vl coi-. 

self-regeneration is recuircu. 

r. tudent hevelenr .en^. 

1 ,r I* n •<-'’•5 i ch 1 nave left itiplicit 

In conclnoion let ;v.e snoa.c i-.qj-xc^.iy lO - 

T ’-nv .-• v-red c rrajor olaoe to nspects of student development other 

than intellectual competence. I started cut by positing six otneis 
deserve attention and have commented on three in more detail, wany colleges 
have long given li? service , to some of these but now words must be joined 
by deeds. Sien colleges simnly served to prepare ministers, teachers, and 
aristocrats for their future occupations, and when few attended college, 
exclusive concentration on the verbal and on the intellect was sufficient 
for the needs of the students and of society. But consider this. In 19b3 

V- T /- Tt— \ P O’!* d*T! t“ p ’^Tic "0 r of cs s ioucil cicgrccs, in 

2,000,000 studeiits enroliea roi. und<-.^,ii.c-c-UciL.e . • p 

.o - r:- o ^ nrr- nOQ- bv 1973 7,000,000 are expected, and this will 

l'jo3 tne figure was ‘-;-, 0 uo,uou, ? 

„.!= o -ynnvl'^tion a<'‘ed ei^'-hteen to twenty-one. 
be about forty-six percenr Oi. uue popuicuion ^ „ 

Vb.e industrial revolution of the nineteenth century created an adolescence 
where none existed before and now the technological revolution of the twentieth 
is creating another developmental period of young adulthood. It is in the 
college setting where this period will be experienced by more and more 
young people as universal higher education becomes a reality. During the 
next twenty years it is the college graduate who V7ill assume control of tne 
occuuational, political, educatlo.ral. and religious organisations in this 
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country. Tha Irir.d o:: rjoeiaty thau "cguIjs will largely cepend upon the 



hlndia cl perjcns v,.*^y becoiv.e 



. It io the prii.'.e responsibility of the college 



to addrovts itself to t.iat taoh> and to do so requires itore than preparing 
students to pass finals and to score high on tests for graduate school 
admission.. It requires informed^ thoughtfu]., and dedicated effort > and at- 
tention to the total college environnent, if better irnnager.ent of eitotions, 
freer interpersonal relationships, and the Developitent of Autonorpy, Purpose, 
Identity, and Integrity arc to be fostered. 
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